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How many clock ticks are yours? 
Time is the most expensive com- 


modity in the world today. As a means of con- 
serving the hours, packing the utmost into speeding 
seconds, the Mimeograph is probably unmatched in 
all mechanical invention. Five thousand well printed 
duplicates of a letter, or other typewritten sheet, it 
delivers hourly—forty and more thousand a day. No 
slow type to set. The stencil, clicked off on the type- 
writer, is immediately ready to print—the least expensive 
and quickest form of printing. Good workmanship depends 
upon care rather than skill. The work may be done pri- 
vately and under intimate supervision. Now saving unnum- 
bered thousands of dollars for industrial and educational 
institutions throughout the world. Let us show you how it 


will save both expense and time for you. Send for booklet 
“W-11’’—today. A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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HALL I tell you a story, Baby dear? 
I think your bedtime is drawing 
near. 
Well then, come sit on your Auntie’s 
knee 
And you shall choose what the tale 
shall be. 
Shall I tell you about the Jones’s di- 
vorce? 
It’s awfully good and it’s true of course. 
Or about Miss Smith’s breach of prom- 
ise suit 
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The 1922 Baby 
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Voice from the Wreck: Hi! Silas, did you get his number? 








Against the man she had threatened to 


shoot? 

Or the funny one, how the Ku Klux 
Klan 

Made a mistake and killed the wrong 
man? 


What! You've heard all those and a 
lot much worse? 
You’re a tiresome child! Run along 
to Nurse! 
George K. Denny. 
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Pants and Relativity 





Messrs. Fishbein and Blintz Get at the Seat of the Trouble 


‘| SEE where another Professor 
says that Einstein didn’t invent 
Relativity at all, Blintz,” Harris Fish- 
bein, the pants manufacturer, remarked 
one morning recently to his partner, 
Max Blintz, “but that it is already old 
stuff.”’ 

“And I suppose he has went to work 
and hired a lawyer to prove that it is 
an infringement on the original Selden 
patent and expects to collect a percen- 
tage of the profits just so soon as 
Einstein begins to manufacture it in 
quantity lots,” Blintz said. 

“Manufactures what in quantity 
lots?” Fishbein asked. 

“Relativity,” Blintz replied, “which 
I must say that the people back of 
Einstein are putting up a pretty 
good-looking plant there near Berlin. 
I seen a picture of it in last Sun- 
day’s brown illustrated supplement. 
It looked like a sort of a combina- 
tion of a grain elevator and a mov- 
ing picture theayter and must have 
cost a whole lot of money, Fish- 
bein, whereas if everybody was like 
me about such things, I doubt if 
they would sell enough packages of 
it in a million years to pay for the 
cost of construction up to the first 
tier of beams even.” 

“Listen, Blintz,” 
earnestly, “do you 
Relativity is?” 

“Well, I never actually seen any, 
if that is what you mean,” Blintz 
replied, “but whether it is shot from 
a gun, toasted in electric ovens or 
simply made up in the form of paste, 
allowed to dry, and then ground up in 
a coffee mill, Fishbein, all them health 
foods taste like chopped hay to me.” 

“So you think that Relativity is a 
health food, do you?’ Fishbein said 
contemptuously. 

“Well, if it ain’t,” Blintz said, “what 
is it?” 

“And if I told you, Blintz, what good 
would it do you?” Fishbein inquired. 


asked 
what 


Fishbein 
know 


* * * 


“Well, you never can tell about such 
things, Fishbein,” Blintz said mildly, 
“which if you would leave off insulting 
me long enough to explain it to me, 
Fishbein, maybe I could anyhow under- 
stand enough to know what a big phi- 
losopher I’ve got for a partner. Be- 
cause you take Professor Einstein, Fish- 





Montague Glass 


bein, and if instead of explaining what 
Relativity was to his backers he would 
have started in by calling them igneram- 
musses, y’understand, the chances is they 
wouldn’t have built him so much as a 
dawg house for a Relativity factory.” 

“Blintz, do me the favor, and get it 
out of your head that Relativity could 
be manufactured like pants,” Fishbein 
said. “Relativity is a discovery, not 


pants, and this here building which you 





are talking about is where they are go- 
ing to make experiments to try it out.” 

“And after they've tried it out, then 
they would manufacture. Ain't it?” 
Blintz said. 

“What is there to 
Fishbein exclaimed. “Relativity is a 
theory, Blintz. You couldn’t smell it, 
taste it, see it or wear it. All you could 
do is to argue about it.” 

“And for discovering something new 
to argue about, Fishbein, they gave 
Einstein a medal when he was in New 
York. Is that the idea?” Blintz said. 

“Well,” Fishbein said, “the claim is 
now that it ain’t new.” 

“That makes it worse,” Blintz de- 
clared. 


manu facture ?” 


* * * 


“Then you not only don’t understand 
what is Relativity, Blintz, but you also 


understand ; 
“Ts that the idea?” 
“Certainly I want to understand what 


don't want to 
Fishbein said. 


ither,” 


is Relativity,” Blintz replied, “but | 
want to understand so many other 
things which I should ought to under- 
stand ahead of Relativity, Fishbein, 
that with me, Fishbein, Relativity would 
have to take its turn. Furthermore. 
Fishbein, I don’t expect to get around 
to Relativity for quite some time, y'un- 
derstand, because the way t! pants 
business is so rotten nowadays. 
Fishbein, I would a whole lot sooner 
put my mind to understanding some 
new discovery which could not only 
be seen and smelt like automobiles, 
or tasted and worn like aving 
cream, but which could » be 
eventually manufactured and sold in 
quantity lots the same like we used 
to do with pants before men’s fash- 


ions changed so that the pants had 
to match the coat and vest.’ 


* * * 

“But even if you would be « pants 
manufacturer, Blintz,” Fishbein said, 
“do you think it’s going to do you 
any harm that you should under- 


stand what is Relativity ?” 

“It ain’t a question of would it 
do me any harm, Fishbein, but would 
it do Relativity any good,” Blintz 


retorted, “which if I would be Pro- 
fessor Einstein and had discovered 
a theory by the name Relativity, 


y’understand, there’s only one thing 


that would make me feel sorer than 
having a pants manufacturer give 
me an argument, and that would be 


to have a pants manufacturer agree 
with me.” 

“Seemingly you think that a pants 
manufacturer is barred by his business 
from arguing about anything he couldnt 
see, hear, taste, wear or smell like the 
Law of Supply and Demand, the High 
Cost of Living or Socialism,” Fishbein 
said. 

“Well, even though I am a _ pants 
manufacturer, Fishbein, I am always 
willing to put up an argument about 
Socialism, y’understand, and, besides, 
Socialism is different from the Law of 
Supply and Demand and the Hig! Cost 
of Living in one respect, Fishbein,” 
Blintz concluded. “If there’s any So- 
cialism around, Fishbein, you could 
practically always smell it.” 
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ULCY, take our gratitude. 


All your words are gold ones, 


Mistress of.the platitude, 
Queen of all the old ones. 
You, at last, are something new 
"Neath the theatre’s dome. I'd 
Mention to the cosmos, you 
Swing a wicked bromide. 


Heroines we've known, to date, 
Scattered scintillations 

(Courtesy the Wilde estate) 
Through their conversations. 

Polished line and sparkling jest— 
They’ve provided plenty. 

Dulcy’s bromides brought us rest,— 
Dulcy far niente. 

‘Dorothy Parker. 








LIFE’S SPECIAL 


PARLEY CORRESPONDENCE 





Following in the Wake of Our More Enterprising Newspapers 


Women’s Part in Arms Parley 
By Bird Millman 


(Ladv Gymnast and Rope Artiste) 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—To-day I 


was able to obtain an interview 
with M: dame Blee, wife of the junior 
Korea:feclegate. She received me in 
the Mi Waiting-room of the Union 
Statio fight beside the counter where 
they sf bronze models of the Wash- 
ington # onument. 
ty to popular expectations. 
Blee is not fleshy. She is, I 
v, of medium build, and looks 


















. John Lyons, pilot of the 
Tarrytown ferry, to-day 
nded “Life” for its enter- 
': getting Miss Bird Mill- 
‘ cover the conference from 
omen’s point of view. “It 
journalistic coup,” he said. 
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like a foreigner. All during the inter- 


The pretty little Korean matron 
merely laughed at this question, for she 
does not understand English. 

“You have it nice here,” I said, look- 
ing around the waiting-room of the sta- 
tion. And when I looked back, Madame 
Blee was gone. 


Sporting Aspects of Big Arms Meet 
By Leo Gletch (“Delayed Pass”) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—AII roads 

lead to the National Capital to- 
day where, as Kipling says, “East meets 
West” in a finish-fight with Old Doc 
Mars. All day contestants have been 
arriving and to-night the river is dotted 
with pleasure-craft lying at anchor in 
anticipation of to-morrow’s big sport 
classic. The betting has been quieter 
than at former disarmament confer- 
ences, although there is a great deal of 
Japan money lying around if one knows 
where to look for it. 

England’s hopes received a _ solar- 
plexus jolt on the very eve of the mam- 
moth contest when it became known 
that “Welsh Davey” Lloyd George, the 





Uncle Sam crowding” into a close 
second. Last-minute factors, however, 
may upset all the dope and I should not 
be surprised to see the representatives 
of Sunny France bow before the brainy 
little band from Far Nippon. On the 
other hand, I should not be surprised to 
see almost anything happen. It all rests 
now in the lap of Old Jupe Pluvius. 


Humorous Slants at the Parley 
Taken by George (“Hazel-Nut”) Heach 


HE Disarmament Conference was 

not visible to visitors to-day be- 
cause Secretary Hughes got in the way 
and we couldn’t see through his hang- 
ing gardens. 





The Emperor Charles has sent 
the following cablegram to“ Life” 

“Congratulate you on getting 
famous humorist ‘Hazel-Nut 
Heach to cover arms conference 
a master stroke.” 
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“When is a conference not a conference?” 
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Engine Trouble 


When the Folks Come Along 


| LIKE to go driving alone in the flivver 
For hundreds and hundreds of miles; 
he motor goes sweetly, she climbs the hills neatly, 
My face is a pattern of smiles; 
\\henever there’s something amiss with the engine 
| quickly discover what’s wrong; 
\ turn of a screw and she’s fixed up like new— 
But not when my folks come along! 


or taking the family out in the flivver 

Is far from my notion of fun; 

f anything wearies me it is their theories 

Concerning what ought to be done. 
t's “Dear, are you sure that you tested the tires?” 

And “When did you look in the tank?” 

I think that she’s boiling.” “I’m sure she needs oiling.’ 
“Take care! you'll run into that bank!” 


t’s “Won't you please see what’s the cause of that rattle ?’ 
And “Please, you are going too fast!” 

\nd sometimes it’s “What’ll we do if the throttle 

Gets stuck as it has in the past?” 


’ 


’ 


It’s “Oh, how she bounces! Go slow on the jounces! 
New springs are expensive, my dear.” 

With such remarks flying I find it so trying 
That now I pretend not to hear. 


Yet still they continue their critical comments, 
Like “My, what a terrible squeak ! 
How long since you've greased her?—Let’s see, was it 
Easter? 
It ought to be done every week.” 
And then, if the flivver gets into real trouble, 
If anything really goes wrong, 
It gets so much worse you can’t put it in verse— 


“Now what did I tell you? It’s that spark-plug again!” 
“T think it’s the timer. We ought to have had a new timer 
put in months ago!” “Don’t you believe her, it’s the mag- 


neto. It always acts like that when the magneto goes 
wrong.” “Don’t stand there looking at us as if it was our 
fault! Can’t you do something about it?” 


—Oh, why must my folks come along! 
Frederick L. Allen, 














Sanctum Talk 


. ELLO, Lire!” 

“Hello, there! Great Scott, if 
this isn’t Tom Edison! I am mighty 
glad to see you. It isn’t very often 
that you give a voluntary interview 
like this, is it?” 

“No, Lire; I’m pretty busy keeping 
myself before the public through the 
newspapers; but it occurred to me that 
I might reach a lot of people through 
you that didn’t know about me.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Edison, everybody 
knows about you; Irvin Cobb’s goldfish 
is a timid and shrinking violet com- 
pared with you. But still, but still—” 

“But are you sure that everybody 
gets me right?” 


“Positive, Mr. Edison. When you 
say you never sleep, everybody knows 
you do. When you intimate there is no 
hereafter, people begin to suspect there 
must be. When you assert that knowl- 
edge of material 
facts is all there is, 
we immediately 
wonder if there 
isn’t something 
else. Why, Mr. 
Edison, but for 
you, we should all 
begin to lack faith 
in the things that 
we do not see.” 

“Am I as great a 
man as that, Lire?” 

“You are, I assure you. You have 
established the fact that you are the 
only wizard of materialism.” 

“Don’t they think any better of me 
than that, Lire?” 

“Surely, Mr. Edison. They think of 
you as being one with an extraordinary 
gift for invention; with an uncanny 
capacity for application; and _ they 
freely forgive you for all things you 
say on what you know nothing about.” 

“Then they don’t believe all I say?” 

“Now, now, Mr. Edison, even you—” 

“Good morning, Lire.” 

“Good modesty to you, Tom Edison.” 

T. L. M. 










































Love Is Dead! Long Live Love! 


UR little romance, is it ended? 
So sweet, yet so quickly con- 
sumed ! 
Is this how our love was intended, 
To flourish awhile and be doomed? 


I thought when you let me embrac: you 
And fondle the locks of your hair, 

That no other girl would replace you. 
How dreams vanish into the air! 


So be it. Along the broad highway 
Of life there are roads that diverge. 

You'll go yours and I shall go my way, 
And never, I hope, shall they merge 


You're sorry, you say, that you met me, 

And gave me such trouble and pain? 

Don’t take it to heart, dear, forget me! 

I’ve got someone else on the brain! 
Max L 


Sure Thing! 


PATIENT: Tell me frankly, doctor, 
am I going to get well? 

Doctor: Yes, sir, you are! You're 
going to get well if it costs you ten 
thousand dollars. 


Absent Cookery 


Auice: I've bought a fireless cooker. 
VircGIniA: When did you learn to 
play bridge? 





The First Move to Curb Excessive Immigration 
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A Long Putt—a Very Long Putt 
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Takes his stance And putts two feet wide 





“ OW like a woman,” mused Adam 

as he gazed upon the only late 
arrival in the Garden of Eden. 

JL 

They are selling phonograph records 
to be plhyed while one performs re- 
ducing exercises. The melody, of 
course, js, “Oh, Listen to 
the Ban!” 
The oe Government, 
it is understood, will here- 
after isfue one microscope 
with each hundred marks. 

JL 
The only people nowadays 
who liv¢ on the fat of the 
land are: the Eskimos. 

JL 
“Hooch” is a hybrid re- 
sulting from crossing the 
Canadian line with an auto- 
mobile. ° 


JIL 
Statistics show that for 
every than in the United 


States who would like to 
see women wearing longer 
skirts there are ten from 
Missouri. 
ie 
With all the foreign gen- 
erals in America this looks 
like a good time for some- 
body to start a war in 
Europe. 
JL 
Burglar Captured by Girl’s 
Ruse.—-Headline. 
A misprint, obviously, for 
rouge. 
ie 
Investigation shows that 
many New York taxi drivers have 
prison records a mile long. The mile 
is included in the meter charge. 
aL 
Part of the frescoed ceiling in Presi- 
dent Harding’s room in the Capitol 
fell down the other day. The worst 
of it is he can’t break his lease. 
+L 
With alcohol for fuel and beer for an 
ingredient, it costs something to run a 
chafing dish these days. 
aL 


Will the disarmament movement ex- 
tend to the people who make safety 
razors? 


Marvelous lot of game! 


Disclose Radical Plot to Kill Ameri- 
cans in France.—Headline. 
At last someone has turned his hotel 
bill over to the police. 

=m 
Reading history in the light of recent 
times, it is hard to comprehend how 





The Vital Question 


Guest (enthusiastically): 
chap. 


eat it all yourself? 


Lincoln ever wrote the Emancipation 
Proclamation or the Gettysburg ad- 
dress without the sustaining uplift of 
a round or two at golf. 

ie 
Now that Venice is bridging a lagoon 
so as to accommodate motor traffic, 
tourists will soon put another d in the 
Doge’s Palace. 

JL 
London Gives Royal 
Cohan.—H eadline. 
Making George M. feel like George V, 
no doubt. 


Welcome to 


—L 
The textile workers have denied the 





Ripping bunch of trophies, old 
And—er—tell me, did you 





rumor that they are going to strike. 
Evidently the story was made out of 
whole cloth. 
mG 

No matter what one may think of 
Voliva’s contention that the world is 
flat, most people will concede it is 

flatter than it used to be. 


Troublous times these, the 
world over—but think what 
it means to our college de- 
bating societies. 

. s 
“The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” is the only old piece of 
music that the public will 
stand for now. 

x & 
A New York man has been 
arrested for conducting a 
gambling house in his home. 
We wonder if he told the 
judge he did it for the wife 
and kitties. 


Even when clam-shells were 
legal tender, folks had to 
dig for their money. 

JL 
The minority is always 
right—if it is willing to 
wait long enough. 

- 5 
Charles may now be classi- 
fied as the last of the Mis- 
hapsburgs. 

JL 
A Congressman from Okla- 
homa is pushing a bill to 
abolish kings from the the- 
atre stage. It should be de- 
feated or Congress may go 
on to eliminate queens from the chorus 


This would be a fine old world if the 
Irish would quit fighting, the Russians 
quit starving, and the Americans quit 
striking. 
JL 
Senator Watson charges that the police 
permit dogs to chase pet squirrels in the 
Capitol grounds. The gentleman from 
Georgia is the first senator to admit 
that the squirrels are bothering him. 
L 
A body thought to be 2,000 years old 


has been dug up in Maine. The police 
are working on the case. 
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More to the Point 
“I don’t like him at all.” 


“Neither do I. I wouldn’t trust him too far. 





“I wouldn’t trust him too near.” 








Modiste: 


ay) |) | 


Thankful 


These styles were created in Paris. 





Mr. Marton: Ym glad to hear that; I thought somebody in this country had gone insane. 


T’S getting to be the style for au- 

thors to write about themselves, and 
we are trying to think up something to 
write about ourself, but Nature hasn’t 
endowed us with flesh, as it is getting 
so now that flesh is a valuable literary 
asset. Irvin 5. Cobb has just published 
a book entitled “One Third Off,” in 
which he tells of his struggles to re- 
duce, and Don Marquis in the Ameri- 
can Magazine practically has paid his 
winter’s rent on how he dieted. 

But curses! we are not fat. If we 
had to depend on our surplus flesh earn- 
ing us a living, it would be over the 
hill to the poorhouse for us inside of 
thirty days. 

. S 

The only queer thing about us is our 
hair. Or to throw all pretense aside— 
where our hair used to be. We still 


have a photograph of ourself taken 
about the time that people said that 
there never would be another war and 
which actually shows us with a cow- 


The Uses of Obesity 


Homer Croy 


lick! But now a cow would never rec- 
ognize the old homestead. She could 
pass the place by and never realize that 
it had once been dear to her. But no- 
body wants to hear about hair that 
didn’t turn out the way it gave promise 
of in its first flush of youth. There isn’t 
even a magazine article about it, let 
alone a book. Also we suffer slightly 
from fallen arches, but the fallen arch 
market is practically dead. But the de- 
mand for stout stomachs is keen. To- 
day anyone who has a fat stomach has 
a literary gold mine. If you work it 
right you can just about make a living 
off it. You let it accumulate a while 
and then begin trying to get rid of it 
and you have, at least, a new Ford. But 
hair !—you couldn’t get a gallon of gas 
on it no matter how long or how hard 
you worked. 
* * * 

There are also great opportunities in 
writing about your children. Ring W. 
Lardner with his four boys just about 





breaks even on his coal bill, wit! pos- 
sibly a little left over for an open fire 
when company comes; but Nature has 
never equipped us for a writer in this 
way. Nor have we an H. the Third, 
as has Heywocd Broun of the New 
York World. A couple of montlis ago 


the stork brought us a son, but, unfor- 
tunately, before recognizing his tremen- 
dous earning power we had him re- 
corded as Junior. Nobody wants to 


read about a Junior, but an H.I!! han- 


dled with literary skill ought to just 
about pay the meat bill. 
+ * % 


Nor have we an automobile to write 
about, as has Christopher Morley in 
the Evening Post. When you lave 4 
new automobile and a bill comes in, all 
you have to do is to pound out a few 
paragraphs and that’s settled. ll we 
have is the Long Island Railroad, and 
if you depended upon paying the gas 
bill by writing about it, you had just as 
well telephone the man to come with 
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his pliers and spend the time with your 
family. If we could just get enough 
money ahead to get a car we believe all 
would be well. But how are we going 
to get it when we are still a thirty-four 
and our only son is merely a Junior? 
Without a car or a stomach or an H.III, 
how are we going to make any money 
writing ? 
* * * 


The only thing we can think of is 
our mortgage. We have a perfectly 
splendid mortgage, one that we have 
had for a long time, one that acts as if 
it was going to be with us indefinitely— 
but what is there to write about in a 
mortgige? It never gets any thinner 
and it never breaks down and has to 
be towed in; and what chance is there 
to write about it as M. the First? 
None, absofutely none. In fact, we 
would be better off if we didn’t have it 


at all 
x * * 


And here is winter coming on—and 
all we have to write about is where our 
cowlick used to be and our mortgage. 
look black ... just awfully 


Things 


Smithson (soliloquizing): 








Great big brute! 


black. That is about the only thing we 
can make use of that is now fashionable 
among writers. ... You get paid for 
them just the same as if they were 
words. And on top of that, they say 
it is going to be a hard winter... an 
unusually hard one. . . 


Censorship 


OVERNOR MILLER'’S statement 

that film censors are a positive 
aid to all—in short, that they have justi- 
fied their appointment, is quite natural, 
and it may well be true. But, after all, 
is the present censorship over the movies 
the right kind? 

In all matters concerning the dispo- 
sition of business, where money is be- 
ing handled, the persons employed to 
do the work are not only carefully 
scrutinized, but surety companies do not 
bond them until they are satisfied about 
their characters. Yet in matters of this 
sort the worst that can happen is that 
somebody may lose some money. 

But in the case of those people who, 
for example, are employed by the large 
moving picture companies to cater to 


Just wait till I get you in a bridge game. 


the public, their actions are likely to 
influence the actions of millions. Yet 
who undertakes to scrutinize their char- 
acters? 

Genius is supposed to be exempt from 
ordinary rules, but can it be said that a 
moving picture actor who leads such a 
life in private that no decent people will 
associate with him is to be excused be- 
cause there is a possibility that he may 
be a genius? A proper censorship is 
one that combines the functions of a 
critic with those of a bond company. 


Breakfast-Food for Thought 

“CYTEWED fruit is not appealing; 
It makes me out of tune!” 

He told his wife with feeling, 
“Stewed fruit is not appealing. 
To lessen cost of mealing, 

O, cut, but do not prune! 
Stewed fruit is not appealing. 

It makes me out of tune!” 
B. E. W. 


THE only noise some people make in 
the world seems to come from their ex- 
ploded theories. 





A Tale of Whoa! 


Horses Kicking All Over the Country 
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CORNER of the 

grill in the new- 
ly established head- 
quarters strike camp. 
Reading from left to 
right: Pompey W. 
McCready, “Dia- 
mond” Jim Flanni- 
gan, “Calico” Brady, 
the famous educated 
horse, and Lucius P. 
Spavin, M.D., the 
celebrated horse doc- 
tor. “Calico” Brady 
is favoring. the little 
group with that ten- 
der ballad, “The Old 
Gray Mate.” 
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ISMOUNTED traffic officers Quinn and McCarthy 

receiving a striking demonstration of the slogan, “Oats 
for Horses,” are a bit at a loss. “Never look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” says Quinn. “Mouth, is ut?” responds 
McCarthy; “heels, ye mean. If thim is gift horses, I’m not 
takin’ any prisints, thank ye.” “Shoo, ye blinkin’ bhastes !” 
says Quinn. “Shoe is right,” says McCarthy. “Too many of 
‘em for my likin’.” We'll admit that the situation calls for 
a large portion of horse-sense. 


TRIKING horses enjoying their daily laugh. Much of 
the time among the liberated horses is spent in recrea- 
tion. Frequent vaudeville shows presented by ex-circus 
horses are received with flattering attention and complete at- 
tendance. “I have never been in a less human place,” writes 
one enthusiast. “We are having the times of our lives.” 
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Peeling tm 


ESPONDING to the labor unrest prevalent 

over the ‘whole of the United States, the 
Amalgamated Brotherhood of Work Horses has 
declared a walkout. The horses have burst 
through the shafts, kicked over the traces. 
upset the cart, and throughout the country are 
reveling in unbridled freedom. Even many of 
the Walking Delegates, who in ordinary circum- 
stances would have remained quiet as long as they 
could draw their weekly oats, have burst into a 
run. As the result of a straw vote, the horses 
will remain out of harness until drastic reforms 
are unconditionally accepted. 
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Drawn by T. S, Sullivant 
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If You're Going to Be Anything 


Young Men, Consider Carefully These Careers 


The Fine Arts 


into the Fine Arts, because that 
proiession is considered a great deal 
higher than the clerk’s or laborer’s or 
storckeeper’s. A man in one of the Fine 
Arts should practice modesty, and turn 
aside enthusiasms relative to how clever 


[' | had a son I would advise him to 


he (I wonder how does he ever do 
it?) with a studied ingenuous smile and 
a shy “Oh, J d’know, it just comes.” 


The true student of the Fine Arts should 
practice early to balance things, and 


should try to sit for one hour with a 
teacup on one knee and a platter on the 
other, reading from a book of poems. 
It is well to try this at first with wood- 
en shingles, so that they will not break 
if they drop. Care should be taken of 


the hair, and scintillation should be 

practiced each night before retiring. 

You should carefully observe the Usual 

everywhere, and then avoid it. 

he Fine Arts have to do with sound, 
and sight. It is easy to remem- 

ber this, because they all start with s. 


sens 


The Musician (sound): 

lo be a Musician you must be born 
in an East Side Tenement on Canal 
Street, over a brass-shop, and start in 
at an early age to cry for a fiddle. On 
your seventh birthday you must even 
go so far as to refuse all your other 
presents for the fiddle you saw in the 
It is‘not always necessary 
for your father to understand you, but 
your mother should always sympathize 
with you, in a broken Yiddish way, and 
in fact should have prayed over in 
Russia before you were born that you 
would ery just that way for a fiddle. 

After your seventh birthday the lines 
of progress hecome broader. As a 
general thing it is expected that a 
musician will contract a nervous tem- 
perament and go to war at the age of 
twenty-seven, just when he is about to 
burst into flower. A few neglect to do 
this. and in consequence join the Phil- 
harmonic. 


toy-shop. 


The Litterateur (sense) : 

The Litterateur differs from the Mu- 
sician in not having either of his 
parents understand him; however, he 
is allowed greater freedom in the 


choice of his environment, and can be 
born in either an old New England 
farmhouse with very odd gables, or in 


Corey Ford 


a New York tenement. He must be 
careful, however, to distinguish the 
latter from the block of others like 
it, and mark it for future auto- 
biographical mention. He must spend 
a great deal of time on his stomach 
reading adventure, or else picking out 
fairies from the colors in the glass 
prism on the parlor chandelier, for 
which he will occasionally be soundly 
spanked; this his sensitive little soul 
will find hard to bear. He will have 
a great deal of trouble with his Algebra. 

When you have a Mood, take two 
Sodamints; if it doesn’t disappear you 
are a Poet. Analyze yourself, and simi- 
lize your Soul. 


The Artist (sight): 


The Artist must draw all over every- 
thing, and have no practical sense at 





all; if he sells newspapers, he must 
draw all over the newspapers, and put 
mustaches and beards on all the pho- 
tographs. He must draw all over his 
school-books and on the inside of his 
geography; he should study Latin so 
that he may have a Latin grammar and 
draw all over that. He must draw 
pink roses all over the tablecloth with 
the dried paints that his dissolute 
father left behind when he ran away, 
and be punished for it by his great- 
aunt who does not know that the pink 
roses were in memory of his mother, 
who died of tuberculosis when he was 
three. At nineteen he will attempt a 
Madonna. 


All artists are sensual. You must 
get to realize this as soon as possible, 
so that you will not try to represent 
Nude Chaos by a Sunbonnet Girl. 





“That man you just danced with is a mind reader.” 


“Gracious! 


I bet he’s offended at what I think of his dancing.” 
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London Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. 


HERE are 
people who 
think so far 
ahead as to 
wonder, if the 
conference 








worked out a 
scheme for the co-operation of nations, 
what the Senate would do about it. 
As to that, nobody knows what the 
Senate now is. The one that acted on 
the Treaty of Versailles no longer 
exists, and it was moved by influences 
that no longer exist. The Bad Bunch 
of that time is more or less broken up. 
If the conference should get so far as 
to do something important, it will 
probably be a consequence of senti- 
ments that have become epidemic in 
the world, and from which even the 
Senate will not prove to be immune. 
The Supreme Court in the long run 
has to do what public sentiment de- 
mands and always does it, not promptly 
but eventually. So with the Senate. 
It could not balk the country perma- 
nently, no matter what its disposition 
was; and whenever the public dispo- 
sition becomes clear on any point, the 
Senate will doubtless share it. 
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E ought to think of nothing but 

the conference, or at least of its 
job. H. G. Wells, in his lively com- 
munications to the World, says as much 
as that, but it may be some time before 
the conference gets really interesting 
and before we begin to hear much of 
what it is doing. There will be some 


work of organization, and committees 
appointed, and then a vast deal of pri- 
vate discussion. What all the forward- 
looking people want is publicity, in duc 





“While there is Life there’s Hope” 
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time and amount, so that we may know 
what is being done, and who is doing 
it—what is suggested, and who favors 
or defeats it. When the proceedings 
are ripe enough to yield something, we 
shall want to know what the yield is 
and if it is not good enough we shall 
want to know why it is not better. 








EANTIME, we can read Mr. 

Wells, which is a much easier 
and more agreeable entertainment than 
to follow such details as we get as yet 
of the conference. In his first letter in 
the World he rang the alarm bell, 
making very much such a noise about 
the condition and prospects of the 
world and the kind of peril that we 
are all in, as is made in some of the 
spiritist books. One thing in particu- 
lar he said, that New York was the 
doorway to Europe and that if the 
trade with Europe ceased, New York 
would very shortly find herself going 
the way of St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
Mr. Wells thought the prospects of 
New York in the present state of the 
world were hardly less uncertain than 
those of London. 

It is not certain that to tell the United 
States that New York is in danger 
unless something is done to help the 
world, is just the right way to stir the 
country into activity. New York is 
not especially popular among the 
country neighbors, a fair proportion of 
whom might look with an approach to 
favor on the ruin of the world if they 
were sure it would include New York. 
All the same, what Mr. Wells is after 
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is to transfer to the minds of other 
people a conviction that is very lively 
in his own mind—that things are in a 
very bad way, that society is disinte- 
grating, that something must be done 
to stop the drift of Europe towards 
ruin or there will be consequences 
which nobody alive can escape. He 
feels all that, and he is a good man to 
impart his feelings. If he can impart 
them sufficiently, and other people who 
share them can do the same, there may 
be a really urgent cry from mankind— 
What must we do to be saved? To that 
there must be some answer, and if there 
is a really active search for it and the 
common obstacles to finding it are 
kicked out of the way, it will be found. 








S for New York, she is worth a 
little thought, both on her own ac- 
count and as a conspicuous and perhaps 
important part of the country. Pretty 
nearly one-tenth of the population of 
the United States lives within com- 
muting distance of Manhattan Island. 
The late election here was disappoint- 
ing, of course, to the voters who wanted 
Mr. Curran, but even to them it could 
not have been a surprise. A gentleman 
with experience in politics, being asked 
before election who was going to be 
elected, said “Hylan, of course,” and 
went on to say that the Republicans 
can always beat Tammany in New 
York if they want to, but that the way 
to do it is to put up an acceptable Dem- 
ocrat, which, after they have won a 


* national election, they are never willing 


to do. 
That sounds like a true opinion. |’os- 
sibly, there are times when the Repub- 
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licans could not beat Tammany, no mat- 
ter what they did, and this may have 
becn one of those times, and the reply 
o! the Republican managers to the old 
politician’s assertion would probably 
be that the Republican local leaders 
could not be held together this year 
to support any Democrat. Last time 
th:y could not be constrained to sup- 
port Mitchel, and this year it was felt 
to he quite an achievement when they 
were united behind Curran. 

\s for Major Curran, he seems to 
be highly qualified to be Mayor, but he 
is not especially well qualified to run 
for that office. He is not a magnetic 
politician, and of course it is absurd 
that there should be such need of a 
magnetic politician to run for an office 
which is almost all concerned with 
intricate business that demands expert 
knowledge. 

besides everything else, the cam- 
paign for Mayor was very much over- 
shadowed by bigger things. Whether 


xT 


New York is more or less well gov- 
erned in the next four years is not so 


“Tl Tell the World.” 





You need more ploughs and fewer swords. 


important as whether there shall be a 
great decline in its prosperity from 
causes far beyond local control, such 
causes as Mr. Wells suggests—decline 
of trade and general decay of civiliza- 
tion and order in Europe. 

Of course, New York is not as de- 
pendent as London on shipping and 


foreign trade, but if commerce falls 
off, New York will know it. It knows 


it already, for it has fallen off. 


HE Irish crises develop about as 
usual. The De Valera troubles 
about Ireland as a sovereign nation 
seem to have been liquidated, and at 
this writing the hitch is about Ulster. 
Lloyd George is singing lullabys to it, 
and hopes to put it to sleep. The 
morning papers usually intimate that 
there is no hope and the afternoon pa- 
pers roll back the clouds, or vice versa. 
There might be a good debate in the 





conference as to whether Ireland is of 
this world. Ulster is, and wants 
doubt about it to be left in any mind. 
That may be why she holds back so 
gingerly from a political association 
with the Ireland that lives in its im- 
agination and believes in fairies, 


no 





This week the American Red Cross 
is finishing its annual effort to increase 
its membership. By all means join it. 
It is a great organization for the re- 
lief of distress. It helps the disabled 
service men, and the families of our 
peace-time army and navy; it provides 
nurses from its reserve for the U. S. 
Public Health Service; it is on hand 
with relief after all great disasters. 

It is a good thing: Join it! 

E. S. Martin. 
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Shooting Stars 
- HE GRAND DUKE” is one of those grimly de- 


termined French comedies, in which Sacha Guitry, 
the author, has cried: “Look, look! I am gay (Je suis gai!).” 

Sut underneath it all you can see that there is a vein of 
satirical philosophy, or what M. Guitry and his translator, 
Capt. Achmed Abdullah, confidently believed to be satirical 
philosophy, for it is full of such searching commentaries 
on life as: “To be happy you must either marry the man 
you love or love the man you marry!” “I never think what 
I feel nor feel what I think.” “If the Garden of Eden 
had been full of men, Eve would still have offered the 
apple to Adam.” 

The whole thing rings just abottt as true as a tinfoil 
quarter. It may have been better in the original French, 
but I doubt it. In fact, Capt. Abdullah has been merciless 
in preserving the original French flavor, with the result 
that the comedy is entirely of one dimension, and the cyni- 
cism of such meringue variety as “Does she tell the truth?” 
“Of course not, she is a woman,” or words to that effect. 

Mr. Lionel Atwill is just the man to play the lead in 
“The Grand Duke.” He is an excellent actor, but you 
never for one minute forget that fact. You never, by any 
chance, think that he is the Grand Duke Feodor Michaelo- 
vitch. He is always an excellent actor, playing a trick 
part with ostentatious repression, and you are not at all 
surprised to see that he is wearing a wig. His per- 
formance reaches its highest point in agility. when he 
answers “Yes” to ten or a dozen successive questions, vary- 
ing the monosyllable only in intonation and expert inflection. 
It should easily rank with Lillian Leitzel’s performance in 
Madison Square Garden when she turned over fifty times 
while hanging by one hand from a rope suspended in mid-air. 

The one spontaneous performance in “The Grand Duke” 
is that of Lina Abarbanell, and if some way could be found 
to keep her on the stage and at the piano throughout the 
play it would be one of the best musical comedies in town. 
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VERY once in a while Pauline Lord comes along and 
shows us what real acting is like. Her work in “Anna 
Christie” is so distinguished that the ordinary phrases in 
a reviewer’s vocabulary (and most of them are ordinary) 
sound worse than saying nothing about it at all. So deep 
is her etching of the part of Anna Christopherson that it 
becomes a permanent delineation on the beholder’s mind 
and remains a part of his own experience. 
Eugene O’Neill’s play is not so momentous as Miss Lord’s 
contribution to it, but, for its first act alone, “Anna Christie” 
should be classed high among the season’s important plays. 


In the second act we are asked to accept not only love at 
first sight but love at practically no sight at all, as the 
almost simultaneous meeting, courtship and proposal are 
carried on in a dense fog at night on the deck of a coal 
barge. And in the last act there is that phenomenon which 
we always thought would just precede the collapse of Pike's 
Peak—an O’Neill happy ending. The author would havc 
done well to put that fourth act in an open boat with 
food and water for three days and turn it out into the sea 
off Provincetown before sending the play into New York 

But with its first and third acts, and especially with 
Pauline Lord and the support given her by George Marion, 
Frank Shannon and Eugenie Blair, “Anna Christie” be- 
comes one of the plays to be seen if you are old enough 
to vote. 











* OLDEN DAYS” is “a comedy of youth.” This 

means that there is a great deal of exuberance and 
bounding in and out by the young actors and actresses who 
are the boys and girls of the play. 

Booth Tarkington has spoiled us for “comedies of youth.” 
It seems almost a penal offense tu take characters with 
which he could have done so much and set them to batting 
hokum back and forth at each other as has been doue in 
“Golden Days.” And to think that “The Wren” {ailed, 
releasing Helen Hayes for service in this! 
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JR several weeks now I have been nervous.and irritable, 
have lost interest in my food, and on one occasion 
snapped at a well-wisher who tried to help me on with my 
coat. My acquaintances began to shun me. 
On Monday I consulted a doctor.and told him my trouble. 
“What do you make out the cause to be, Doctor?” | said 
He turned me out to pasture for twenty-four hours and 
then examined me. “I will tell you exactly, my good man,” 
he said. “You have, in the past year, been seeing altogether 
too many plays in which a young girl dresses up as a boy. 
You are high-strung and this irritates you and wears you 
down. You fret about it and allow it to prey on your 
mind. You must stop seeing such performances.” 
So this let’s me out of attending “The Skirt,” in which 
I understand that Bessie Barriscale masquerades as a cow- 
boy. It may be a good show, but doctor’s orders are doc- 
tor’s orders. 
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Robert C. Benchl 
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Vore or Less Serious 


Anna Christie. Vanderbilt—Reviewed 


in this issue. 

The Bat. Morosco.—Criminal violence 
at its best. 

A Bill of Divorcement. Times Square. 

\ verful drama dealing with heredi- 
tary anity, acted with rich understand- 
ing. 

Blood and Sand. Empire—Otis Skin- 
ner as an amorous bull-fighter. 

The Claw. Broadhurst—The French 
eternal octagon in a play which is given 


life Lionel Barrymore’s acting. 
Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. P/ymouth. 
—Poicnant domestic tragedy, with Mar- 
jorie Rambeau crying beautifully. 
The Green Goddess. Booth.—George 


Arliss proving that you don’t have to wear 
evenine dress to be a slick villain. 
Liliom. Fulton—The eternal rough- 
neck a play which stands alone in its 
class 
The Madras House. Neighborhood 


Playhouse. — Well-acted arrangement of 
excellent words, 

The Silver Fox. Maxine Elliott's — 
William Faversham with good support 
indulying in middle-age flirtations. 

The Wandering Jey. Knickerbocker. 
—Elalorate but fairly tiresome spectacle 
with resonant acting. 


Comedy and Things Like That 
Beware of Dogs. Thirty-Ninth St.— 

You know William Hodge. 
Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. 

and out of bed with Ina Claire. 
The Circle. Selwyn—What is meant 


Ritz.—In 


by “polished comedy,” with an excellent 
cast leaded by John Drew and Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter. 

The Demi-Virgin. Eltinge—One_rea- 
son why so many decent playwrights 
cominit suicide. 

Dulcy. Frazee —Highly amusing com- 


edy of the American business man’s home- 
life. with a little satire for the elect. 

_ The First Year. Little—All the un- 
imp rtant things in everyday life made 
into a hilarious play by Frank Craven. 

Golden Days. Gaiety.— Reviewed in 
this issue. 

_ The Grand Duke. Lyceum—Reviewed 
in this issue. 

The Intimate Strangers. Henry Miller. 
—lo be reviewed next week. 

Just Married. Nora Bayes—Bedroom 
farce on a boat. 

Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—Poor play 
dealing with amusing kept-women. 

Main Street. National—Gopher Prairie 
dramatized better than you would expect. 
, Ome 38. Cort.—Sugar on graham 

read, 

Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.— 
A deservedly popular comedy of suburban 


D 
Owing to the time 
papers the 


it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


automobiling, with Ernest Truex at the 


wheel. 


The Skirt. Bijou—Mentioned in this 
issue. 
Thank You. Longacre. — Small-town 


play of conventional but agreeable mold. 

We Girls. Forty-Eighth Street.—To 
be reviewed next week. 

Eye and Ear Entertainment 

Bombo. Jolson’s Fifty-Ninth St—Al 
Jolson in good form in spite of bad ma- 
terial. 

Blossom Time. Ambassador—Real 
music for real music-lovers. 

Get Together. Hippodrome.—tThe ice- 
ballet back again, with lots else besides. 

Good Morning, Dearie! Globe.—An 
excellent all-around show; with especially 
good dancing. 


Greenwich Village Follies. 


ic Shubert 
—A beautiful thing to see but better if 
you are deaf. 


The Music Box Revue. Music Boxr.— 
Expensive but worth a lot when you con 
sider William Collier, Sam Bernard, 
Florence Moore, Irving Berlin and every- 
thing. 

The O’Brien Girl. 
and tuneful. 

The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan'’s. 

To be reviewed next week. 

Sally. 
strong. 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-Third St.—Ne- 


groes in sublimated jazz. 


Liberty.—Pleasant 


New Amsterdam. — Still going 


Tangerine. Casino—Julia Sanderson 
smiling through a good show. 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 14.—Trying out a new model at Mr. Fanning’s Bon Ton Factory. 
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Choleric Old Gentleman (peevishly): 


James: 


EAREST, 
Isn’t it terrible the way everyone is 
having to cut down expenses nowadays? 


£ — 3ut it’s a good thing, too,—that is, ina 
5 Caraway way—because / think suffering brings 
out the best in people. So I’ve decided 

to help the family as much as possible and am going, here- 
after, to keep only one cheque-book instead of two. You 
see, I used to have one upstairs and one down, so as to 
Save running upstairs all the time and so conserve energy 
and keep my mind from getting all cluttered up with details 
and the Tyranny of Things. I read a book last spring on 
Mental Calm and it said to do that. Of course, it was 
awfully difficult remembering what the upstairs balance was 
when I was down, etc., and I always was overdrawing and 
having scenes with father, and several times I threatened 
to withdraw my account from the Bank if they did it again. 
Just the same, it was a fine scheme and gave me a tre- 
mendous insight into Modern Business Methods of Banks, 


Social Life 


Another one of those beastly parties, James! 
Why do you go, sir? 
Old Gentleman (with more temper): Why? If I don’t, they won’t invite me! 


The Letters of Alicia 


Robert Barnes Rudd 
No. V 


which are terribly inconsiderate and selfish, my dear. But 
now that investments are so bad I am perfectly willing to 
sacrifice my personal advantage for the good of others, no 
matter what happens. All of which I said to father when 
he said he didn’t see how we could have a car this winter— 
which is absolutely ridiculous and mother thinks so, too. 
It only goes to prove that there is always one who gives 
and one who takes, and it is generally the women of a 
family who give. 
Affectionately, 
ALIcI* 


Song 


OW times have changed! Delight we used to take 
In talk of bread that mother used to bake. 
And coffee, too. Ah, good old kitchen range, 
You still are there, although the fashions change; 
Some day, no doubt, we'll praise the cheering cup 
Of home-brew mother used to bottle up. 
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Enchantment 


HEN the Hall of Film Fame is 

erected, some wall space must be 
reserved for a tablet in honor of Rob- 
ert G. Vignola, with the supplementary 
inscription, “Because he accomplished 
the miraculous task of teaching Marion 
Davies how to act.” There will be 
many occupants of the Hall with less 
legitimate claims to distinction. 

Miss Davies has always been a star 
in name only. Certainly, nothing that 
she has ever done in the acting line has 
entitled her to so lofty a place in the 
electric lights. In each of her starring 
vehicles, she has been called upon to 
register most of the more popular emo- 
tions, and yet she has never once 
altered the placid expression of counte- 
nance with which Providence so gen- 
erously endowed her. Consequently, 
she has been forced to depend on the 
sub-titles to do her acting for her. 

In “Enchantment” (in which Miss 
Davies appears under Mr. Vignola’s 
direction) it is quite another story. 
The usually uninspiring Marion pro- 
vides a performance that sparkles with 
life and animation, and gives evidence 
of a hitherto unsuspected ability as a 
comedienne. The discovery of this 
ability (perhaps the invention of it) is 
solely due to the heroic efforts of Mr. 
Vignola. 


NCIDENTALLY, “Enchantment” is 

an excellent picture. It is lavishly 
staged, with settings by Urban that 
quite outdo any of the De Mille 
monstrosities in point of magnifi- 
cence. The story is inconsequential 
but amusing. 

Miss Davies’ réle is that of a sophis- 
ticated flapper who plays around with 
several alleged Harvard seniors, dom- 
inating them by recourse to the methods 
that made Cleopatra such a picturesque 
figure in the world’s history. The 
flapper’s millionaire father (played 
with great skill by the droll Tom 
Lewis) decides to tame her, and en- 
lists the services of an attractive 
young Shakespearean actor for the 
purpose. 








However, these factors are not im- 
portant, and are likely to pass unno- 
ticed while the spectator sits spellbound 
—gazing at the amazing vision of 
Marion Davies in the act of acting. 


The Iron Trail 


HATEVER you may say in criti- 

cism of Rex Beach’s melodrama, 
“The Iron Trail” (and if you are so 
minded, you can say a lot), it certainly 
possesses a wealth of rapid-fire action. 
There are a number of violent fights, 
some of them free for all and some 
personal, and there is a big smashing 
finish when Wyndham Standing, the 
hero, drives the final rivets in a bridge 
that is collapsing before the onrush of 
an infuriated Alaskan ice-floe. 

The leading rdle in “The Iron Trail” 
is played by our old friend, The Frozen 
North, and it gives an adequate inter- 
pretation of the part. The glaciers dis- 
play a fervor that is all too uncommon 
in the passionless drama of to-day. 


White Oak 


N viewing William S. Hart’s latest 

production, “White Oak,” you can- 
not quell the suspicion that you have 
seen it all before—the attack on the 
prairie train, and the repulse of the 
dust-masticating redskins by the stout- 
heartedness and straight-shooting of 
the male lead. And yet, even as you 
murmur, “Old stuff,” you cannot refrain 
from adding the qualification, “but it’s 
darned good.” What is more, you are 
quite ready to devour as much more 
of that old stuff as Bill Hart and Harry 
Carey and Buck Jones and Hoot Gib- 
son and Tom Mix and the other high- 
salaried cowboys can give you. 

“White Oak” is good, clean, whole- 
some hokum., 


More Shorts 


N commenting some time ago on the 
increased importance of short 
movies, I did not have space to cover 
the field of such productions in any- 





thing more than a sketchy way. In 
particular, I neglected to mention th 
two-reel dramas—miniature photoplays 
—which are rapidly increasing in popu- 
lar favor. These are made by Uni- 
versal, Pathé, Selig-Rork and others, 
and are, for the most part, of a luridl) 
melodramatic nature. The majority 
have been mediocre in quality, but now 
that more attention is being given to 
their production, they are bound to 
improve. 

The Tony Sarg Almanac has already 
been described in glowing terms on 
this page, but there is no harm in 1 
peating that it is the best thing in the 
animated cartoon line that has been 
done to date. The Ollendorf Sketcho- 
graf, Out of the Inkwell, Aésop’s Fables 
and, of course, the immortal Mutt and 
Jeff comedies are also good. 

The Adventures of Bill and Bob are 
occasionally interesting, but including, 
as they do, a great many instances < 
extreme cruelty to animals, they can 
scarcely be recommended—by this de 
partment, at least. 

The Bruce Scenics are beautifull 
photographed and well edited, and fr: 
quently contain real thrills. One of 
the latest releases, called “The Man 
Who Sat Down,” gives some mar- 
velous views of the Alps, taken from 
an aeroplane. 

Two other short pictures of unusual 
merit are “The Ride on a Runawa’ 
Train” and “Our Navy in Action.” 
And while I am on the subject, I might 
as well-throw in a word for the old 
and ever reliable News Reels, which 
continue to depict the Million Dollar 
Fires in Perth Amboy (N. J.)! And 
the Pageant of School Children in 
Golden Gate Park (Cal.)! And the 
Arrival of King Victor Emmanuel t 
Inspect a Detachment of Bersaglieri 11 
Milan (Italy)! And the Visiting Iris! 
Celebrity Receiving Freedom of New 
York City (N. Y.)! 

And what is more, these events con 
tinue to be intensely exciting. 

Robert E. Sherwood. 


(Recent Developments will be found 
on page 31) 























We Should Be Able to Label Our Babel 


J HAT a saving it would be, how it would simplify 

everything, how it would do away with unnecessary 

expense, lessen crime, reduce taxes, if everybody were 
labeled properly, just as motor cars are numbered! 

\s A stands for Ananias, all the chronic, habitual liars 
could be labeled A. But even among chronic liars there 
are yrades, depending largely upon the individual methods 
employed. 

rthermore, records could easily be indicated in some 


brie manner so we could tell who was who by glancing at 
the label. When one met some lady at a reception who was 
handsome, clever and magnetic, what might one be saved 
by knowing that, beneath her charm of manner, she was 
extremely reliable and loved to sit by the fireside on winter 


evenings and read Good Housekeeping! 
nk of visiting some strange place and, upon shaking 
has with the proprietor of the principal hotel, reading 


In This Town of Six 
Thousand Inhabitants I Am 
the Only Honest Man 


Merely to indicate the occupations of individuals would 
be of immense assistance. When you are waiting to inter- 
view the Mayor, to read upon the label of the man who is 
sitting next to you “I am a Gunman,” would reveal the fact, 
if you did not know it before, that you were probably either 
in New York or Chicago! 





“Come on home, Bob. We won’t get anything now.” 
“Not for me. I’m going to stay here all night. I told 
my wife not to buy anything for dinner because I'd 
bring home a brace of ducks.” 











What Is the Best Title for This Picture? 


LIFE’S Title Contest 


For the best title to the picture above Lire will award 


prizes as follows: 


First Prize,. . . . .  :. . . $500.00 
Second Prize, . ... . . . $300.00 
Third Prize, . .. . . . . $200.00 


/ I ‘HE contest will be governed by the following 


RULES 


By “best” is understood that title which most cleverly 
describes the situation shown in the picture. 

The contest is open to everybody. 

The contest ts now open. It will close at noon on De- 
cember 5, 1921. 

All titles should be addressed to Lire’s Contest Editor, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Envelopes should 
contain nothing but the competing title with the name and 
address of the sender, plainly written, all on the same sheet. 

Titles will be judged by three members of Lire’s Editorial 
Staff, and their decision will be final. 

Titles may be original or may be a quotation from some 
well-known author. Contestants may send in more than 


one title. 


In case of ties the full amount of the prize will be given 
to each tying contestant. 

The final award will be announced as early as possible 
after the close of the contest. Of this due notice will be 
given. Checks will be sent simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the award. 








Lire notes with keen satisfaction 
that his library table has lately been 
lightened, paradoxically, by the addi- 
tion of three volumes of humor. “Rov- 
ing East and Roving West,” by E. V. 
Lucas, “The Pilgrim of a Smile,” by 
Norman Davey, and “Of All Things!” 
by Robert C. Benchley, are imbued with 
a spirit of levity that has been all too 
infrequent in contemporaneous litera- 
ture. Consequently, they provide a 
pleasing antidote for the bales of grim, 
sunless realism that have descended on 
us since Carol Kennicott first began to 
realize that Main Street was not the 


Rue de la Paix. 
* * * 


R. E. V. LUCAS, whose initials 

are consistently attached to the 
best humor in Punch, recently took a 
trip around the world, stopping en route 
at San Francisco and points east. His 
visit to these shores was a decidedly 
welcome one, first because he is E. V. 
Lucas, and secondly because he came 
not to lecture but to learn—not to talk, 
but to listen. 

“Roving East and Roving West” 
(Doran) is a thoroughly delightful lit- 
tle chronicle, set forth with that easy, 
graceful humor which distinguishes all 
Mr. Lucas’s writings in Punch. 

The author sticks pretty well to the 
beaten path, limiting himself exclu- 
sively to the obvious “points of inter- 
est” (a trait, by the way, which is no- 
toriously characteristic of American 
travelers in Europe, and which has 
caused much caustic comment among 
the natives). But it is a matter of small 
concern to the reader, for Mr. Lucas 
is always entertaining, whether he hap- 
pens to be describing the Customs 
House or the Aquarium. Perticularly 
satisfactory is his admission that he 
went to several baseball games at the 
Polo Grounds because he enjoyed them. 


* * * 


_ HE PILGRIM OF A SMILE” 

(Doran) describes the various 
adventures of one Matthew Sumner, a 
most ordinary sort of person who, 
alone of all mortals, is privileged to 
learn the answer to that troublous rid- 


Merchants of Mirth 


dle, “Why does the Sphinx smile?” 
And the casual reader, after surveying 
the record of Mr. Sumner’s amazing 
experiences, is given plenty of oppor- 
tunity to share in the joke that has 
been enjoyed for so many ages by the 
enigmatic lady of the Nile. 
Incidentally, the author of this de- 





Best Novels 


If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. 

Alice Adams, by Booth Tarking- 
ton. 

Brass, by Charles G. Norris. 

Dangerous Ages, by Rose Macau- 
lay. 

Privilege, by Michael Sadleir. 

Ursula Trent, by W. L. George. 

To Let, by John Galsworthy. 

Mr. Waddington of Wyck, by 
May Sinclair. 

The Beginning of Wisdom, by 
Stephen Vincent Benét (Henry Holt 
& Co.). Our enthusiasm for this 
book is undimmed by its defects. 
We hope Mr. Benét will take no 
advice from anybody, least of all 
| from the critics. He is on the road 
to big things. 


Manslaughter, by Alice Duer Mil- 
ler (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Extremely 
interesting and well written, with an 
idea back of it quite worth while. 
The first two-thirds is a successful 
attempt to make an almost great 
book; then it gets out of hand. 


The Triumph of the Egg, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (B. W. Huebsch). | 
A series of what may be termed | 
character silhouettes, done with the | 
unerring touch of genius. A real | 
contribution to our scanty literature. 


Beggars’ Gold, by Ernest Poole 
(The Macmillan Co.). More of a 
character study than an actual story. 
Well and simply told, but we weren't 
so much interested in it as the au- 
thor’s reputation warrants. 


Topless Towers, by Margaret | 
Ashmun (The Macmilian Co.). <A 
first novel and a good one. With | 
out the slightest attempt to make 
use of any dramatic effects the 
author has yet contrived to create 
a character and to write a story of 
distinction and great charm. 


(Continued on next page) 








lightful book, Norman Davey, reveals 
himself as a real master of that form 
of sophisticated wit which sparkles in 
every page of “Seven Men.” He is es- 
sentially the literary man of the world 
and, as such, can almost be comp:red 
to the incomparable Max. 

In fact, if one were sufficiently hold, 
one might characterize him as “Near- 
Beerbohm.” 


x *k x 

At of those fortunate individuals 
who read Lire regularly, all of 

those semi-fortunate individuals who 


read Lire occasionally, and the pitiable 
minority who never read Lire at all 
will find cause for intense rejoicing in 
a volume entitled “Of All Things!” 
(Holt), which emanates from the pleas- 
ing pen of Mr. Robert C. Benchle\ 

As the title would seem to indicate, 
“Of All Things!” 
larger range of subjects than the | 
cyclopedia Britannica, the World .\l- 
manac and the Wonder Book of 1921 
put together. What is more, it covers 
these subjects far more intelligently 
and more interestingly than any of the 
publications mentioned. 

Mr. Benchley, who can write things 
about the New York theatre and make 
them appeal to people in Crow Hollow, 
Montana, is equally at home when ex- 
posing the sham of office efficiency, or 
hymning the virtues of the furnace in 
his residence at Scarsdale. He describes 
the social life of the newt with a fecl- 
ing for nature that is truly Fabresque, 
and then, in what amounts to the same 
breath, tells how te attract the atten- 
tion of the young man with the white 
coat and black skull-cap who is always 
waiting on some one down at the otlier 
end of the soda fountain. 

The wealth of timely information in 
“Of All Things!” is liberally leavened 
with that which some satirist once spoke 
of as “wit,” and the general spirit of 
the thing is admirably carried out by 
Gluyas Williams’ illustrations. 

In view of which, any library table 
that does not contain a copy of “Of All 
Things!” before noon, January Ist, 
will be liable to confiscation. 

Robert E. Sherwood. 
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Others 
(Continued from page 24) 
My Maiden Effort (Doubleday, Page & 


Co.). 1s collected by the Authors’ League 
of America and consists of personal con- 
fessions by over 125 American authors of 
how they became addicted to writing. A 


better title might be “First Words of the 
Near Great.” 


C d Poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robi (The Macmillan Co.). The 
publication of Mr. Robinson’s complete 
poem an event of no minor impor- 
tance. One is tempted to exclaim, “At 
last \ ive a real American poet!” Cer- 
tainly one who has faith in this real 
soul of .\merica can neglect this book. 

An ven Now, by Max Beerbohm 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). The kind of book 
that does not praise publicly. Much 
too g for that. It is necessary to 
know be sure of the person to whom 
you recommend it. Such a person you 
take and whisper: “This is just the 
book want.” 

Th mtrol of Life, by J. Arthur 
Thom (Henry Holt & Co.). To those 
interested in heredity, biology and the 
probl of population, this book, by an 
eminent authority, will be welcome. It is 
a sane and orderly presentation of the 
case f control, although its conclusion 
is of essity somewhat vague. 

Wa jton Close-Ups, by Edward G. 
Lowry (Houghton Mifflin Co.). If there 
is such a thing as newspaper English, 
this book is one of its most offensive ex- 
amples. The title itself, supplemented by 
such ipter headings as “Aide-ing the 
President” and “Hays: a Human Flivver,” 


gives a faint idea of the banal quality of 
its humor. 


For Jdd Years in the Literary Shop, 
by James L. Ford (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
To those who are interested in literary 
matters, and journalism in New York, the 
book will be truly absorbing. Having 
known Jim Ford so long ourselves, we 
may be prejudiced in his favor, but cer- 
tainly nobody we know is capable of writ- 
ing such a delightful book as this. 

The Book of Jack London, by Char- 
mian mdon (The Century Co.). It 
would be wrong for us to expect a disin- 
terested delineation from such a charming 
woman as the wife of Jack London, in a 
book ut such a virile and highly tal- 
ented man as Jack London. Indeed, a 
large part of the charm of this book is 
in that it is written by one who loved in 
the way that one should love when there 
is such opportunity. 


The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, by 
Reginald Viscount Esher (E. P. Dutton 
& Ci It is impossible for us to read a 
book like this without pain. And yet to 
those who feel that it is a duty to learn 
trom the war all that can be learned, this 
book is necessary, as a revelation of 
character and as a stimulus to that in- 
visible thing that made so many carry on. 


_A Ketrospective History of Lower New 
York, by S. G. Bayne, President of the 
Seaboard National Bank. ( Privately 
printe!.) One of the saddest things about 
New York is the fact that so many mil- 
lions live in it without the remotest inkling 
that it is the magic city of all time—before 
their eyes are countless wonders but they 
Pass and repass without seeing. Mr. 
Bayne’ s charming and sympathetic sketch 
ought to be put in every hotel room, and 
all” the visitors should be compelled to 
tead it before being allowed to eat any- 
thing. As for the New Yorkers, nothing 
could do them any good, anyway. 
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TO CLEAN the teeth 
is one thing. To clean 
them in the complete as- 
surance that no shedding 
bristles will invite dis- 
comfort or possible 
danger is quite another 
matter. To render this 
double service unfail- 
ingly is the distinctive 
duty so cheerfully as- 
sumed, so competently 
discharged, by 
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TRACE MARK 


th t 
rhe aonte 


BRUSH 


owe | bristle 
gripped 


E VERLAS TINGLY 
im hard 
rubber! 


AND THESE TOO, ARE GUAR- 
ANTEED MEMBERS OF THE 


RUBBERSET FAMILY: 
the world’s standard 
SHAVING BRUSH 
A complete range in Badger Hair, 
French, and Rachto Bristle, priced 

to suit YOUR pocketbook. 


the sanitary the everlasting 
R NAIL 


BRUSH BRUSH 


Black Walnut Black Walnut 
and Myrtle Backs, $1.00, 
Backs. Regular 

models, $2.00 to 

$6.00 each. Mil- 

itary models, 

$2.50 to $10.00 

per pair. 


at YOUR 
RUBBERSET 


(BR. & C. P. Co., Props.) 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY, Ltd. 

FACTORIES: 
Toronto and Gravenhurst, Can. 






















































































She Failed 


Janie was returned from the Home for 














Rejection Slip 


I sent thee late a maniuscript, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope—at last— 
That it might published be. 

But thou thereon didst only smil: 
And sent’st it back to me; 





To Any Editor, on Receiving a 












the Feeble Minded to the Orphans’ Home, lee Since when, I swear, its fate was due 
as the doctor's examination had proved her eppepante Not to itself but thee ! 

merely “subnormal.” Said Mamie to Anna : 4 —Shop-Talk, Atlantic Monthly 
in a burst of confidence and gossip : y ie ‘ iy Coe 

“Janie was sent away to be an idiot, but > oe “ye 
PE gone Fe pass and hed to come back.” A Scott Fitzgerald Philosopher 

—Harper’s. Jones was up for disorderly conduct at 

a dance due—er—to a cause. As he sent 

The Ways of Genius Re ; . Pv. him away, the Dean put in a little paternal 
= ‘. a —— 4 touch, 

CLEANER OF Artist's STUDIO: Such a ao © y “It’s too much wine, women, and song 
mess in ‘ere, Mrs. Baggs, they must ’a’ bin sie > y, Jones,” he said; “you will have to reform” 
in a state last night. , [7 ) a “Yes, sir,” replied Jones thoughtfully. 

Seconp Ditto: Shameful, I calls it; and / Sy} —~. The Dean was somewhat stunne: to read 
then ‘as the cheek to say it’s their artistic sy in the Prince next morning: Jones Resigns 
temperance.—London Opinion. : ZZ me from Chapel Choir.—Princeton T iver. 

A Barnum of Finance > =I — Marching Along 

“They tell me that every minute there ~*~ a “More progress.” 
is a fool born into the world,” said the old “What now?” 
financier. “And,” he added piously, “thank First Cubist: What’s the matter, “One of our ultra smart widows has 
God, some of ’em live.” old man? come out in sport mourning.” 

—Town Topics (London). Second Cubist: Something terrible, —Louisville Courier-Journal. 
eennmee my friend. Baron X asked me for . 

“Have you heard today’s gossip?” the portrait I made of him and I WHEN a man rushes off to Canada these 

“No, I haven't.” don’t know which one it is. days, it is no use to get suspicious; maybe 

“Then I guess there isn’t any.” —Le Matin (Paris). he has merely gone off on leave of absti- 

—Boston Beanpot. nence.—Florida Times-Union. 

Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London Office, R House 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R nguay 
Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada, 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Back No centributions will be returned unless accompanied by sta ond 
numbers cannot be supplied. addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for t $s 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. Fcr Reprint Rights non-return of unsolicited contributions. 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Notice of change of address should reach this office two $ prior 


Lane, London, E. C., England. 


to the date of issue to be affected. 




















VSGPREME SILKS fr MENS SHIRTS 











a7 
( he sense of well-being possessed by the 
man wearing a shirt of silk lies not 
alone in its evidence of his success in 
hfe, but also inits unmatched comfort 
m summer and winter and its lon useful 
life—but its silk must be one of the 


¢mpire Loomcraft Silks 
famous for beauty and durability 


fours for the asking — 
~ "he Silks that Set the Fashion 
@ booklet worth having 








Zz ide-bost on Quali Road *s 
fF Px Coupaes aout Silk label 








EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CHOCOLATES *= BONBONS 
FRENCH BONBONNIERES 


“iifth ofoenup at iy Stith Syeet. 
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Treat "Em Rough! 


HE Chinese woman: 
Makes tea 
Carries freight 


Cooks and cleans 
Subsides. 





The Russian Woman: 
Works in the fields 
Takes care of the animals 
Loves getting beaten up 
Subsides. 


“ The french Woman: 
Tills soil 

ig, Prepares dishes 

1” Creates illusions 

Subsides. 


‘i The German Woman: 
Manages 
Works 

Grunts 
Subsides. 


The English Woman: 
Poses 

- Accomplishes 

ybe Raves 

sti- Subsides. 


-— The American Woman: 
use Powders 
uay “a 
Spends 
ond Accepts 
While everybody else subsides. 


The Changing Sense of Humor 


AN five the small boy’s sense of hu- 
or finds its highest satisfaction 
in seeing his father fall down the cel- 
lar stairs. At ten he finds his delight 
in teasing his young lady sister about 
the wart on her beau’s nose. At fifteen 
he becomes greatly amused at the 
ludicrous ideas of his parents. In col- 
lege he finds no event so uproariously 
funny as the one when he and a few 
others found an old horse belonging to 
one of the professors, painted it green, 
and tied it to. the piano in the chapel. 
As a lover there is nothing so keenly 
ridiculous as the witticisms of his 
sweetheart. After being married five 
years, he sees the absolute of humor 
i in his bachelor friend’s idea that he 
knows anything at all. At forty he is 
secretly amused at the self-confidence 
of the man of thirty. At sixty he looks 
with amusement upon the strenuous 
efforts of his younger friends to achieve 
a success they must abandon in a few 
years. At seventy the wheel turns 
around again and he finds nothing so 
tefreshingly delightful as the peals of 
laughter of his grand-children. 
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Kickful 


“I want a brief-case,”” said the man 
with the suspicious-looking nose. 

“Do you mean—er—a quartfolio?” 
suggested the tactful cierk. 
















W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN a & $8.00 SHOES 
) sHors< 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


best known shoes in the world. | 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas | 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees |; 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- | 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 











the money in this country. They com- 


aL suoes $1.00 sus STYLISH AND aia. $500 





W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoe values for $4.50 & $5.00 





bine quality, style, workmanship and 


everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 





est determination to make the best any other make. 


wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
for them. The prices are the same | of quality atthe low- 


Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With bis name and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | ‘tail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | ©" the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- by more men than 





shoes for the price that maney can toads 
CAUTION.—Insist upon aM 


Seana met Conan 





rn Druglas 
r mutilated. ve 


0! 
If not for sale in your vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 7 Spark &t., Brockton, Mass. 








To Ensure 
‘“‘A Merry Christmas to All’’ 
Give a subscription to 


LIFE 


the Gift that means pleasure the whole year through. 
Each week they will rush for Lire to see it first, 
but as “he who laughs last laughs best,” it also covers 
a consolation prize. A laugh is Nature’s panacea for 
many ills. Try it and see for yourself. A Christmas 
Card announcing the gift sent upon request. 


Christmas Offer: 
Enclosed find Five Dollars (Canadian $5.80, Foreign $6.60). Send Lire for one year to 











With 
Christmas Card 
EE a ee Lire, 598 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
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—— FAVORITE * ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


























You Don’t Have to Like Average Novels 
to Enjoy These Two Great Books 


SOU ente tence neneneanennene, 










A story so“alive” you'll want to 
cheer for the people in it 













A new North 
Woods novel that’s 
being hailed as a mas- 
ter writer’s masterpiece: 


Author of “Kindred 
of the Dust” 


A glorious Western 


romance in which a 
great American author 
is both fighting for and 
writing about the peo- 
ple he has known 

all his life. 


Price 
$2. 


The latest and greatest story by 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
AvuTHOoR OF “THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN”, ETC. 


Mystery, thrilling romance and grandeur—these 
are yours for the trip when you adventure into the 
wilderness with James Oliver Curwood. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2. 




















(@snopolitan Book (rporation 
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h . 
No Substitutes, 
thank you- 
lalways use 


Resinol 


*T never fail to look for the blue 
box with the opal jar inside, and 
nothing else will do as I am con- 
vinced that Resino] Ointment cannot 
be excelled for eczema, rashes, and 
similar irritations.” This is the at- 
titude of hundreds of people who 
know that Resinol’s gentle medica- 
tion rarely fails to stop itching and 
burning at once and restore skin 
health. 


All druggists sell it in two sizes— 
never in bulk, Hastens the healing. 


== — { 





spirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


| Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
| on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 











} 


by millions. Always say “‘Bayer.” 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


| 
| 














Write for 


qi SPECIAL 
Fall and Winter 
RATES 


i BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


| Asheville, N. C. 














































He Was Sympathetic 


Two Seattle men were talking on a street 
car. 

“Seattle has the rottenest set of bankers 
of any city in the world,” said one. “There 
isn’t one of them who knows he is alive 
If those bankers would go to digging sew- 
ers and let the sewer diggers run the banks 
our financial matters would be in more 
competent hands, but we would all! die of 
typhoid or something before the sewers 
were done.” 

“I couldn’t borrow any money, either,” 
said the other man mildly. 

—Argus (Scattle), 


“He Will Not Move a Mussil” 


A Coney Island barker’s speec! 


S re- 
called by Marc Connelly thus: “Sir Ed- 
oo-ard, the man with a face of sto He 
will not laugh; he will not smile. Mock 
him, scoff him, jeer, jest, or jape. He will 


not move a mussil of the face. Sir Ed- 
oo-ard believes that laughter, like grief, 
pain, sorrow or any other emotion, can be 
controlled by the mussils of the face. 
Should any lady make Sir Ed-oo-ari laugh 
he has a standing offer to either for'!itta ten 
thousanda dollars or marry her.” 
—New York Tribune. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Home Industry 


“And this,” said the chief of detectives, 
who was doing the honors to a party of 
feminine investigators, “is our fingerprint 
department.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed one m 
looking woman who seemed a little 
place. “Where are the children?” 

“The children, ma’am ?” 

“Yes—to make the fingerprints.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A Prohibition Rub-Down 


PATIENT PARENT: Well, child, what on 
earth’s the matter now? 

Younc Hoperut (who has been bathing 
with his bigger brother): Willie dropped 
the towel in the water and he’s dried me 
wetter than I was before. 

—Pearson’s Weekly (Lond 


1erly- 


ut of 


m= 


nm). 


Excess of Feeling 
“In this neighborhood,” says the Thames 


Police Court magistrate, “as. soon as a 
couple start courting the young man gives 
his sweetheart a pair of black eyes to im- 


press upon her his great affection.” Silly 
sentimentalism, we call it—Punch. 


Why, Indeed ? 


“Oh, stop whining! 
mend matters?” 
“I suppose not.” 
“Then if not, whine not!” 
—Arklight (U. S. S. Arkansas). 


Is whining going to 


y 
— 


The Doctor’s Prerogative 


Doctor (as agonized patient rushes in): 
Good Lord, man! Don't yell like that—at 
least wait until I tell you where you are 
suffering —Le Rire (Paris). 


WHEN a Jap wishes to show his cot 
tempt for a fellow Jap, he probably re 
marks that the other has a white streak. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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Instruction From a Movie 


T was long ago remarked that there 

were tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, and sermons in stones, 
and so there still are, for people who 
perceive them. For city-dwelling mod- 
erns who don’t find these sources of 
instruction handy, the news columns of 
the papers, and even the movies, will 
always provide something of an ad- 
monitional nature. 

There was running in one of the 
movie theatres last month a story from 


the .\rabian Nights, with pictures of 
Bagdad and people in it working out the 
story on the screen. It brought to mind 
a saying of Dr. Osler, that the average 
man had only two giant passions—to 
get and to beget—to make a living and 
raise a family—and that these satisfied 
him. This simplicity of ordinary hu- 
man aspiration stood out very strong 
in the Arabian Night movie, in which, 
in accordance with habits of the Mo- 
hammiedan civilization, the Sheik who 
had got control of power and riches 
beguiled the tiresomeness of his own 
socicty by accumulating women in such 
varicty as offered. And how much good 


that pastime did not do him, and how 
despotic power does not make for hap- 
piness in the despot nor collections of 
ladies solve his matrimonial problem, 
the movie faithfully disclosed. 
Somebody said during the war that if 
Europe’s civilization went down, and 
Asia swept over into Europe, women 
would become chattels again—unpro- 
tectel by anything except money and 
main strength. There goes with the 
Christian civilization the idea that it is 
not right to buy women. The idea is 
imperfectly established and proceedings 
contrary to it go on all the time, and 
we read about them every day, but the 
idea is there and it is valuable. There is 
plenty of law behind it and a fair pres- 
sure of police force, and though just 
now in particular it seems, along with 


other good ideas, to be almost swamped | 


by a reversal to primitive dispositions, 
it is not as decrepit as appears, and 
presently it will regain its vogue. 

lan inside his skin is a good deal as 
he has been for many thousand years, 
bu: some excellent ideas have been im- 
parted to him and the fact that they are 
accepted by some men and govern their 
conduct and are reflected in laws has its 
efiect upon the conduct of other men, 
so (hat when they run contrary to those 
ideas they prefer to do it out of sight. 

sut between the newspapers and the 
movies it is hard to keep any line of 
conduct out of sight in these days, and, 
after all, publicity, nauseous as it is, is 
a great corrective. The great germicide 
is sunshine, and the creat social germi- 
cide is publicity. The reason we hold our 
noses over it is not that it is itself 
rotten, but that it hunts out rottenness. 

E.S. M. 























AMMEYER shoes enhance 

personal charm by empha- 
sizing the individuality of the | 
wearer. 





Patent Leather, with Inlay Branch De Luxe footwear at- 
of Fawn Suede; Black Glace 
Kid, with ey + — 
S ; A atent t H ° . 
ty =, Satin; All. Dull without ever descending to the 
Black Calfskin, with Perfor- 
ated Bands and Tip; All 
White Kid, with Perforated 
Bands and Tip. 


tains new heights of originality, 
bizarre or extreme. 


Unusual economy likewise char- 
acterizes all Cammeyer offerings. 


CAMMEYER | 
New York's Branch De Luxe | 


Most Beautiful 677 A 
~ fifth Avenue 
Shoe Shop gOll “Fifth ¢ 54th Streets | 
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Sure 
Relief 
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Write to-night! 
Waterman’s 
“ideal! 





An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 

glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
| dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
| gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 


6 BeELLANS : 
move every sign and trace of it. 


Hot water rr you will find, too, that all itching of the 
Sure Relief scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 


feel a hundred times better. You can get 
SE o AN Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


FOR INDIGESTION The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Great Christmas Sale 


World’s Best Books 


The priceless treasure of the world’s greatest literature is offered to 
you at a price so trifling you'll never miss it. 
brought us such a deluge of requests for a repetition to enable the public 
to use these great titles as Christmas Gifts that we virtually are forced to 
This Christmas Sale will end—promptly and 
By mailing your order before 
midnight of December 24, you can get any of the famous books listed below 


announce another great sale. 
positively—at 12 


o’clock December 


24. 


The close of our last sale 


mas. 


by numbers. 


for only 10 cents each. 
25 cents a copy will prevail. 
price possible for introductory 
continue the rate permanently, however. 


purposes. 


After Christmas, the regularly advertised price 
Enormous production has made the ter 


Seize an opportunity that may never be repeated. 
as many of these Appeal Library volumes as you please. 
For instance, if you want “Carmen,” write down 


handle all book orders by numbers to speed up deliveries. 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 






ice of 

It will not be practi ie 
Get your order in before Christ. 
Order as f{« Ww or 

Specify the books 

“21.” We 


Order by NUMBERS only—not by Titles—because we handle all our book orders by numbers 


1 Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam. 
2 Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Read- 
ing Jail. 


3 Eighteen Little Essays. Vol- 
taire. 

6 De Maupassant’s Stories. 

7 A Liberal Education. Thomas 
Huxley. 

8 Lady Windermere’s Fan. Os- 
car Wilde. 

10 Shelley. Francis Thompson. 

it Debate on Religion between 
John Haynes Holmes and 


George Bowne. 

12 Poe’s Tales. 

13 Is Free Will a Fact or Fal- 
lacy? Debate. 

14 What Every. Girl Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger. 

15 Balzac’s Stories. 

17 On Walking. Thoreau. 

18 Idle Thoughts of an 
Fellow. Jerome. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He Was and 
What He Stood For. 

20 Let’s Laugh. WNasby. 

21 Carmen. Merimee. 

24 The Kiss and Other Stories. 
A. Chekhov. 

25 Rhyming Dictionary. 

26 On Going to Church. Bernard 
Shaw 


Idle 


27 Last Days of a Condemned 
an. Hugo. 

28 Toleration. Voltaire. 

29 Dreams. Schreiner. 

30 What Life Means to Me. 
London. 

3! Pelleas and Molisande. 
terlinck. 

32 Poe’s Poems. 

33 Brann: Smasher of Shams. 

34 Case for Birth Control. 

35 Maxims of La Rochefoucauld. 

36 Soul of Man Under Socialism. 
Oscar Wilde. 


Jack 


68 Shak 
70 Lamb’s Essays. 
71 Poems of Evolution, 


86 On Reading. 
87 Love: An Essay. 
88 Vindication of Thos. 


Victor Hugo. 
and Men; Instinct 
and Reason. Darrow. 


54 Importance of Being Earnest. 


Oscar Wilde. 


56 Wisdom of Ingersoll. 

57 Rip Van Winkle. 

58 Boccaccio’s Stories. 

59 Epigrams of Wit. 

60 Emerson’s Essay on Love. 
61 Tolstoi’s Essays. 

62 Schopenhauer’s Essays. 

64 Meditations of Marcus Aurel- 


ry + 





Anthol- 


ogy. 
72 Color of Life. E. Haldeman- 


73 Whitman’s Poems, 
74 On Threshold of Sex. 


75 ee Choice of Books. Car- 
yle. 

76 The Prince of Peace. Bryan. 

78 How to Be an Orator. John 
P. Altgeld. 

79 Enoch Arden. 

80 Pillars of Society. Ibsen. 

81 Care of the Baby. 

82 Common Faults in Writing 
English. 

83 Marriage: Its Past, Present 
and Future. Besant. 

84 ay Letters of a Portuguese 
un. 

85 The Attack on the Mill. 
Emile Zola. 


Georg Brandes. 
Montaigne. 
Paine. 
Ingersoll. 


89 Love Letters of Men and Wo- 


men of Genius. 


37 grees of John Ball. William 91 Manhood: The Facts of Life 
: 2 resen io Men. 

ad } and Mr. Myde. 92 Hypnotism Made Plain. 
39 Did Jesus Ever Live? Debate. | 9 } dg Live 100 Years. 
40 H h in. - 2 
0 our etten, (he Brain. Bul-| 94 Trial and Death of Socrates. 
41 Christmas Carol. Dickens. 95 Confessions of an Opium 
42 From Monkey to Man. Eater. De Quincey. 
43 Marriage and Divorce. De-| 96 Dialogues of Plato. 

bate by Horace Greeley and| 98 How to Love. 

Robt. Owen. 99 Tartuffe. Moliere. 
44 Aesop’s Fables. 100 The Red Laugh. Andreyev. 
45 Tolstoi’s Stories. 101~Thoughts of Pascal. 


46 Salome. 
47 He Renounced 
Jack London. 
48 Bacon’s Essays. 
49 Three Lectures 

Haeckel. 
50 Common Sense. 


Oscar Wilde. 


the Faith. 


on Evolution. 











Thos. Paine. 


102 Tales of Sherlock Holmes. 
103 Pocket Theology. Voltaire. 
104 Battle of Waterloo. Hugo. 


105 Seven 


That Were Hanged. 
Andreyev. 


106 Thoughts and Aphorisms. Geo. 
Sand, 


Entire Library—239 Volumes 





5! Bruno: His Life and Martyr- 107 
dom. | 


52 Voltaire. 
53 Insects 


108 
109 
110 


iit 
112 


113 
114 
15 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 
125 


126 
127 


128 


154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


em 
How to Develop a Healthy 
Mind. 


How to Strengthen Mind and 
Memory. 


How to Develop a Strong 
Will, 


How to Develop a Magnetic 
Personality. 

How to Attract Friends. 
How to Be a Leader of 
Others. 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 


of England. 

of France, 

of Japan. 

of China. 

of Italy. 

of Russia. 

of Ireland. 

Proverbs of Spain. 

Proverbs of Arabia. 

Debate on Spiritualism. Con- 
an Doyle and Joseph McCabe. 
Vegetarianism. Debate. 

War Speeches of Weodrow 
Wilson. 

History of Rome. A. F. Giles. 
What Expectant Mothers 
Should Know. 

Julius Caesar: Who He Was 
and What He Accomplished. 
Rome or Reason. Debate. 
Ingersoll and Manning. 
Controversy on Christianity. 
Debate. Ingersoll and Glad- 
stone. 

Redemption of Tolstoi. 
Foundation of Religion. 
Principles of Electricity. 
Socialism for Millionaires. 
G. B. Shaw. 


Child Training. 
Home Nursing. 
Studies In Pessimism. 
penhauer. 

Would Practice 
Teachings Make 
Progress? Debate. 


Scho- 


of Christ’s 
for Secial 


Bismarck and the German 
Empire. 

Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
Socialism, 

Was Poe Immoral? Sarah 
H. Whitman. 

Great Ghost Stories. 
Cromwell and His Times. 
Strength of the Strong. Lon- 


don. 

Man Who Would Be King. 
Kipling. 

Foundations of the Labor 
Movement. Wendell Phillips. 


Epigrams of Ibsen. 
Maxims. Napoleon. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Marx vs. Tolstol. 

Alice in Wonderland. 





159 
60 


16 
62 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


17 


173 
174 


175 


176 F 


177 
17) 
179 


180 
183 


184 


185 
186 


“a 


189 
190 


19 


192 
195 
196 
197 
198 
200 
201 
T 
202 
203 


204 


Lincoln and the Working 
Class. 

Ingersoll’s Lecture on Shake- 
speare. 

Country of the Blind. H. G. 
Wells. 

Karl Marx and the American 
Civil War. 

Sex Life in Greece and Rome. 


Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 
Discovery of the Future. H. 
G. Wells. 


English as She Is Spoke. 
Mark Twain. 
Rules of Health. Plutarch. 


Epigrams of Oscar Wilde. 
Church Property Be Taxed? 
Debate. 

Has Life Any Meaning? De- 
bate. 


Evolution of Love. Ellen 
Key. 


Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. 
Free Speech Trial of Wm. 
Penn. 

Science of History. 
our Essays. 
Subjection of Women. 
Stuart Mill. 

One of Cleopatra's 
Gautier. 

Constitution of League of Na- 
tions. 


Froude. 
Havelock Ell's. 
John 


Nights. 


Epigrams of Bernard Shaw. 
Realism in Art and Litera- 
ture. Darrow. 

Primitive Beliefs. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

History of Printing. 
How | Wrote 
Poe. 
Whistler’s Humor. 

How Voltaire Fooled Priest 
and King. Darrow. 
Eugenics. Havelock Ellis. 
Psycho-Analysis—The Key to 
Human Behavior. Fielding. 
Evolution vs. Religion. Balm- 
forth. 

Book of Synonyms. 

How to Keep Well. 

The Marquise. George Sand. 
Witticisms and Reflections of 
Mme. De Sevigne. 

Majesty of Justice. Anatole 
France. 

Ignorant Philosopher. 


Disraeli. 
“The Raven.’’ 


Vol- 


taire. 
a and the Saints. H. M. 


chenor. 

Survival of the Fittest. 4H. 
M. Tichenor. 

Rights of Women. Havelock 
Ellis. 


Sun Worship and Later Be- 
liefs. H. M. Tichenor. 





205 
206 
207 
208 
209 


210 


Artemus Ward, His Book, 
Debate on Capitalism ys. 
Socialism. Seligman and 
Nearing. 

Olympian Gods. H. M. Tich. 
enor. 

Debate on Birth Control, 
Mrs. Sanger and Winter 
Russell. 

Aspects of Birth Control, 
Medical, Moral, Sociological, 
Dr. Knopf. 

The Stole Philosophy. Prof, 


Gilbert Murray. 


211 Idea of God in Nature. John 
Stuart Mill. 

212 Life and Character. Goethe. 

213 Lecture on Lincoln. Robt. 
G. Ingersoll. 

214 Speeches of Lincoln. 

215 The Miraculous Revenge. 
Bernard Shaw. 

216 Wit of Heinrich Heine. Geo. 
Eliot. 

218 Four Essays. Jean Jaures. 

219 The Human Tragedy. Ana- 
tole France. 

220 Essays on the New Testament. 
Rebert Blatchford. 

221 Women, and Four Other Es- 
says. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

222 The Vampire and Other 
Poems. Rudyard Kipling 

223 Essays on Swinburn: Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

224 God: The Known and Un- 
known. Samuel Butler 

225 On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners. Jas. Russell 
Lowell. 

226 Professor Bernhardi; A Play. 
Arthur Schnitzler. 

227 Keats, the Man, His Work 
and His Friends. 

228 Aphorisms of Thomas Huxley. 

229 Diderot. Havelock Ellis. 

230 The Fleece of Gold. Theo- 
phile Gautier. 

231 Eight Humorous Sketches. 
Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain). 

232 The Three Strangers. Thos 
Hardy. 

233 Thoughts on Literature and 
Art. Goethe. 

234 McNeal-Sinclair, Debate on 
Socialism. 

235 Five Essays. Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. 

236 The State and Heart Affairs 
of King Henry Vill. 

237 Poems in Prose. Baudelaire. 

238 Reflection on Modern Science. 
Huxley. 

239 Twenty-Six Men and a Girl, 
and Other Tales. Maxim 
Gorki. 


Worth $59.75—Only $16.90 until December 24 


These books are recognized masterpieces. Many of them, purchased in the ordinary way in expen- 
Think of getting an entire library for the usual price of a 


sive bindings, would cost $1 to $3 each. 


dozen books! 


But your order must be mailed not later 


than December 24. 239 vols. for $16.90. 


ale Ends Christmas Day- - -Send Your Order NO 


We have plenty of books on hand at present, but some numbers may be 
To be safe, send your order at once, 
If personal check is 

If you don’t like 


exhausted before the sale ends. 


enclosing draft, money order or cash under registry. 

We guarantee the books. 
All books clearly printed on good 
Pocket size; bound in heavy cover paper. 


E. H. Julius, Pres., Appeal Publishing Company, 1021 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kansas 


sent, add 10c for exchange. 
them, we'll refund your money. 
64 to 160 pages each. 


the library. 


return it. 
orders. 


"More 


than 6,000,000 of these books have been sold, indicating the popularit 
Get your selections before this ten-cent price is withdrawn 
Remember the sale closes at midnight December 24. | ! 
marked later than that hour, we reserve the right to fill at 25¢ per book 

Take no chances—send it NOW. We prepay postage on 
Carriage charges collect on C. O. D, orders. 


of 


nost- 
or 


ash 


If your order is 














A Gift 
You Would Like 


And a gift you'll be glad you 
gave, is Fifi French Ivory 
Dressing Table Ware. Beau- 
tiful and serviceable, at mod- 
erate prices. No. 302, shown 
here, is a 13 piece complete 
set. No. 298 is the same de- 
sign in an 8 piece set. No. 
293 is a 3 piece outfit. 

Ask dealers in your city to 
show you these numbers. If 


they do not have Fifi-ware 
write us for Bulletin 22. 


Inlaid Company, Providence, R. 1. 
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Delightful Clocks. No. 9157 is one 
f many French Ivory Clocks we 
nake. See them—at stores or in 
sulletin 22. 
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For Coughs 
and Colds 





pISO'S 


Safe & Sane 


1} Insist on it 


by name 


2 This syrup 3s different from al! others 
st- Pleasant — gives quick relief Contains 
No opiates—good for young and old 












35¢ per bottle everywhere 
i 
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THE SILENT DRAMA , , 


Recent Developments 








(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 


Conflict. Universal—Priscilla Dean in 
a melodrama that is magnificent from a 


pictorial point of view, but weak as to 
story. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. United Ari- 


ists—Mary Pickford successfully assumes 
the two principal roles in an excellent 
screen version of the famous book. 

After the Show. Paramount.—A rfo- 
mance of back-stage life, well presented. 

The Playhouse. First 
versatile Buster Keaton does a number of 
things, all of which are funny. 

Camille. Metro—Very bad. 

The Ace of Hearts. Goldwyn.—An in- 
tensely absorbing melodrama, with several 
unexpected thrills, and occasional flashes 
of good acting. 





certain amount of bloodshed thrown in. 

Woman’s Place. First National.—Con- 
stance Talmadge in a refreshingly original 
comedy by Emerson and Loos. 

Theodora. Goldwyn—A superb spec- 
tacle for those who like superb spectacles. 
It is of Italian origin. 

Two Minutes to Go. First National._— 

Charles Ray as a substitute who goes in 
and saves the day for his dear old Alma 
Mater. He fails, however, to save a very 
weak picture. 
_ The Three Musketeers. United Art- 
ists—Douglas Fairbanks, as D’Artagnan, 
sets a new world’s record for entertain- 
ment. 

Doubling for Romeo. Goldwyn.—The 
gentle art of burlesque finds its way into 
the movies, thanks to Will Rogers. 


The Queen of Sheba. Fox —All the 
King’s (Solomon’s) horses, all the King’s 
men, and at least one of the King’s lady 
friends, presented under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. William Fox. 

The White Mouse. Scelig-Rork— 
Two-reel thriller with a little bit too much 
plot. The hero has a fight with a mad 
wolf. 

For Review Next Week.—“The Won- 
| derful Thing” and “The Sheik.” 


Moving 

Mrs. Catrerson: You seemed to 
be very much in earnest talking to that 
| man. 

Mrs. Hatrerson: Yes. He’s the 
president of our van company. 

“And you like him?” 

“Well, I never had any man move 
me so much!” 


Up-to-Date 
Propucer: You must rewrite 
“Throbbing Hearts.” The husband can 

no longer be drink-cursed. 


AutHor: Well, why not have the 
| wife mortgage the farm for cigarette 
money ? 


“STILL working for the same people?” 
“Sure—wife and four kids.” 
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The Golem. Riesenfeld—A beautiful | 
production of an ancient legend, with a | 


National.—The | 








FLOWERS OF LOVE 


The perfume of infinite 
delicacy, abiding fra- 
grance and rare distinc- 
tion. A memory of the 
famous court beauties 
and the lovely gardens of 
old France from whence 
it comes. 


The Most Luxurious Per- 
fume In The World 


Offered in all the most 
necessary toilet articles— 
Extrait, Eau de Toilette, 
Savon, Poudre, Sachet, 
Talc, Brillantine. 


Only one of the many 
rare perfumes created by 
this old French house. 


Illustrated booklet —““Exquisite 
Parisian Toilet Specialties”— 
on request 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%° STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of 
Rare 
Perfumes 











The Only Baby 


in India 


You wouldn’t think, in an Indian city 
swarming with people and knee-deep in 
babies, that one extra infant would count! 
Yet Taj and her husband, Fagal Alahi, 
thought that Heaven shone only for them 
when the American doctor at the hospital 
told them that they were going to have a 
child, after eighteen long years of waiting. 
The whole town was agog. When Taj’s 
baby finally arrived she called it “The Gift 
of God.” 

Here is an exquisite story, showing that 
no matter how many babies there are in 
the world, it is only your own that counts. 
Margaret Wilson, the author, lived in this 
very hospital in India where “The Gift 
of God” was born. In the December 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—S8 pages of 
Special Photographs 





All the glorious countries of the East 
are brought to you vividly in the stories, 
articles and pictures published in this 
Magazine. 


A Christmas Gift That Will 
. . . . ° 
Distinguish Your Giving 

When you are looking for a Christmas 
gift—new and unusual—that will give 
renewed pleasure, send a subscription to 
ASIA. Special offer of fourteen months 
for the annual subscription price of $3.50. 





ARMS LIMITATION CONFERENCE 


William Hard has gone to the root 
of possible trouble among Japan, the 
United States and the European Powers. 
It is the disorganization of finance in 
China. 

And he has found a real solution. 
An American-Chinese bank has blazed 
the trail. Read William Hard’s articles 
in ASIA. 











Five Months for One Dollar 

49, \. OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 
ASIA b on sale at all new-stands at 35c 
opy. If you do not know this mag- 
estas this is your opportunity to be- 
come friends. Send $1.00 with the 
coupon. ‘e will mail you the 
aext five issues for the special 
price of $1.00—a small price 
for an exceptionally large 
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They Never Lie 


VERY expert who has some pet | 


theory to advance produces bushels 
of statistics to support it. Contradic- 
tions mean nothing to the statistician. 
He follows his figures wherever they 
lead. If they lead him into a ditch, he 
smiles and calls it the Grand Canyon. 

His figures show that in fifty years 
population will reach a point where 
half the people will starve to death. This 
does not embarrass him, for he knows 
that if race suicide increases as it has 
increased in the last ten years, the race 
will be extinct at the same time half 
of it is starving. He tells us that 
the rate of increase in the number of 
millionaires in this country 
that in one hundred years all of us will 
be millionaires. In the same breath, 
he advises that the economic law is 
such that the average wealth in this 
country can never exceed eighty-five 
dollars per capita. 

The expert tells us that black is white 
and yellow green. His figures prove it. 
If we dispute his word he responds by 
showing us that the race is growing 
blind. 


Let the Chemists Loose on War 


OW remarkably some 
work! Very good minds, 
Those minds, for instance, that want 
rules adopted to make war more gentle 
and polite! Sir Edward Thorpe, the 
president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, is an ex- 
ample. 
Sir Edward is scandalized at chemi- 
cal warfare. He thinks the activities 
of scientific men, in adding terror and 


minds 


destructiveness to war, are very bad 
for science. He seems greatly con- 


cerned about it and is counted among 
Englishmen who want the Washington 


| Conference to abolish chemical warfare. 


| vice to mankind. 








Now is not that peculiar? Is it pos- 
sible that these learned gentlemen do 
not see that while chemical warfare 
may be bad for science, it is still worse 
for war? The trouble with chemical 
warfare is not chemicals, but war. The 


thing to eliminate is not chemistry, but | 
| warfare. 


If the chemists can make 
warfare so horrible that the nations 
can’t stand it, that is an immense ser- 
It is because that 
service has already been so consider- 





indicates 








SOUTH AMERICA 


Our exceptionally well-planned Cruise. 
Tour to this intensely interesting field 
for pleasure travel will leave New York 
Feb. 4, 1922. 

The itinerary includes callsat HAVANA 
— PANAMA CANAL —the historic 
cities of PERU & CHILE—ARGEN- 
TINE, URUGUAY & BRAZIL, arriy. 

ing back in New York — via the East 
Coast Route —on April 3d. 


All Information and Literature 
on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 








Song of the Snob 


"M just a bit fed up, old chappie, 
On being so dernier cri 
That each one I meet is unhappy 
Because he can never be me. 
I face without shrinking the bother of 
thinking, 
To see if I’m able to tell 


| What is it makes people so common— 


do | 
} 
too! | 


ably accomplished, and war is already | 
| more destructive than our fragile world 
can stand, that sensible people begin to | 
think they see its finish. The more de- | 


structive the chemists can make it—the 
more abominable, malodorous, tortur- 
ing and fatal, the better the chance is 
that suffering human creatures will 


make an effectual effort to get rid | 


of it. 
Tie no strings to the chemists! 


them do their damnedest ! 
a 2. 


Let 


And me so uncommonly swell! 


i’m nothing at all of a bragger: 
I'd have no objections, you se 
To having a few folks as swagger 
As I must continue to be. 
And Toms, Dicks and Harrys, 
Shirleys and Carries 

Might all be genteel, quite as well 
As having these people so common 
And me so uncommonly swell 


Maes, 


Yet, somehow, these things are pro- 
vided ; 
And meekly and modestly we— 
The cream and the crust—have abided 


The reverence paid as our fee 
For birth and tradition and wealth and 
position 
Must rule; or, too gruesome to tell, 
The mob might think J was the com- 
mon, 
And they the uncommonly swell! 


Clement Wood. 





Monotonous 
First New Yorker: Ha! Terribly 
unseasonable weather, isn’t it? 
Seconp New Yorker: Yes; but 


then, you know, it always is. 





The Ideal Winter Resort 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
Open Dec. 12 to M 

L. A. Lb — wry Manager 

Successor HOWE & TWOROGER 
Mr. Tworoger wilh be at Hotel wy 4 -_ 
and 42nd St., New Y York, Nov. i6th to 29t 
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